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From the Christian Observer. 


LETTERS WRITTEN DURING A JOURNEY, 


LHROUGH NORTH AMERICA. 


(Coneluded.) 





I first entered New Fneland, 


in! 


iwhite frame houses 





—— 


with Venetian 
blinds. The churches are ef white 
frame also with lofty spires; simple, 
pretty, and, better than all, very nu- 
merous. Lremember as we crossed 
the Connecticut river, which there 


the state of Vermont, which T crossed | divides the states of Vermont and 


in the autumn, and with which T was | New 


much delighted. 


Haimpshire, I asked the drivera 


It we!l deserves ifts'| young man of about 18 years of age, 


name; and IT do not think that T have! whether we should find the New 
had a more interesting ride of the’) Hampshire people as civil as the 


same leneth since my arrival in Amer- 


| Green mountain boys.’ 


29 


He said ,— 


ica, except perhaps in the valley of|i«No; you will not find them quite as 


Shenandoah —and there there were. 
some slaves at least, while here the: 
“Green mountain boys” are as free | 
and independent asin the times which | 
Mrs. Grant describes, and perhaps a, 
little more enlightened. We found. 
large schools in ~ almost every |: 
tow nship, and there are varions col- 

Jeges in the state. The attention of | 


the clergy to their duties is most ex- | 


emplary, and #on-residence ts said not 
to be known among them. scarcely 
saw an inn without a Bible in the 
parlor; and T several times found a 
volume of Scott’s Bible in my bed- 
chamber. At one place where we 
changed horses, were the life of Har- 
riet Newell (a present from the min- 
ister to the innkeeper’s daughter.) 
Whitfield’s Sermons, Youne’s Night | 
Thoughts, &c.; and at another, Wal- 
ter Scott, the Pastor’s Fire-side, 
Blair’s Lectures, Paley’s Philosophy, 
Darwin’s Rotanic Garden, French 
Grammar, and some others, —and this 
in one room in a country inn. The 
face of the country sometimes remind- 
ed me of the richest meadow land in 
Craven, sometimes ofthe most roman- 
tic part of Derbyshire, and very of- 
ten of a valley to us more dear and 
beautiful than can be found in either. 
ihe houses, either when grouped in 
villages or standing alone, are clean 
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i bo oks under 








taught to read and write: 


civil and certainly not so enlightened: 

as their land is so poor in general, 

that they have nottaesame opportu- 
nities of improv ement. although there 
re schools in every district, and ev- 
ery onecanread.” Indeed the num- 
ber of schoals which you observe as 
/you pass along the roads in New E ing 
‘land, the neat appearance and res- 
pectable civil manners of the children 
voing or returning with their little 
their arms, are very 
pleasing. Mr. Webster was quite 
cerrect in his remark on this subject, . 
in his eloquent oration at the second 

centenary of the landing of the Pil- 
orim Fathers on the Plymouth Rock. 

« Although” said he, “the representa- 
tives of the kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland listened to a gentleman 
of distinguished character (Mr. 
Brougham with astonishment and 
delight, when detailing his plan of 
national education, we Bem no prin- 
ciples with which we ourselves have 
not been familiar from youth: we see 
nothing in the plan-but an approach 
to that system which has been estab- 
lished in New England for more than 
a century anda half. It is said, that 
in England not more than one child in 
fifteen possesses the means of being 
in Wales, 
one in twenty; in France, until lately, 
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when some improvement was made, 
not more than one in thirty-five.— 

Now it is hardly too strong to say 
that in New England every child pos- 
sesses such means. That which i is 
elsewhere left to chance or charity. 
we secure bylaw. For the purpose of 
public instruction, wehold every man 
subject to taxation in proportion to 
his property; and we look not to the 
question whether he himself have or 
have not children to be benefitted by 
the education for which he pays. We 
regard it as a wise and liberal system 
of policy, by which property, and life, 
and the peace of society are secured. 
We seek to prevent in some measure 
the extension of the penal code, by 
inspiring a salutary and conservative 
principle of virtue and of knowledge 
atan earlyage. We hope fora se- 
curity beyond the law, and above the 
law, in the prevalence of enlightened 
and well principled moral sentiment. 
We hope to continue and prolong the 
time when in the villages or farm 
houses in New England there may be 
undisturbed sleep within unbarred | 
doors. And knowing that our gov- 
ernment rests directly in the public 
will, that we may- preserve it, we 
endeavor to give a safe and proper di- 
rection to that public will.” 
is to be ascribed to the peculiar char- 
acter of the first settlers of New Eng- 
land. It has been well observed, 
“The scattered settlements along the 


shores of Massachusetts and Connec- |! 
ticut, which in the map of the now) 


extensive empire of America, can 


hardly be made visible, were not In-): 


habited, as is often the case in a new 


colony by men of forlorn prospects and 
ruined character, or by desperate ex- | 
elled outcasts, but by gentlemen and | 


yeomen of England, who, in a period 
of stern religious disseut, went’ into 
a voluntary ‘distant exile to preserve 
what they considered the truth.— 
These men, who had been bred in the 
antique cloisters of Oxford and Cam- 














bridge, united all the learning of the 
schools to the piety and zeal of con- 
fessors and martyrs.” “Poetry,” 
says Mr. Webster, “has fancied noth- 
ing in the wandering of heroes so dis- 
tinct and characteristic. Here was 
man unprotected indeed, and unpro- 
vided for oa the shore of a rude and 
fearful wilderness; but it was politic, 
intelligent, and educated man. Eve- 
ry thing was civilized but the physic- 
al wor id. Institutions, containing, 
in substance, all that ages had done 
for human government were estab- 
lished in a forest. Cultivated mind 
was made to act on uncultivated na- 
ture; and more than all, a government 
and a country were te commence 
with the very first foundation laid 
under the Divine light of the Chris- 
tian religion.” 

To the superior advantages of edu- 
cation transmitted by their learned 


‘forefathers to the inhabitants of the 


Eastern States, as well as to the pov- 
erty of their soil, is to be ascribed 


‘that spirit of emigration which has 


rendered New England the offeina 


| gentium of North America. You re- 
‘member how beautifully the connex- 


ion between superior intelligence in 


‘the population of a comparatively 
All this; 
ture and emigration are pourtrayed 
‘by Dr. Currie, in his remarks on the 
Scottish peasants. But to return to 


poor country and a spirit of adven- 


my narrative— 

A little circumstance which I will 
mention, will shew you the difference 
between the state of manners in Con- 
“necticut and that part of the State of 
| New York on which we had just en- 
tered. ‘he snow had so far disap- 
peared from many parts of the road 
that, after tugging along in the mud, 


‘and availing ourselves of every little 
‘patch of snow on the road side, we 
‘were obliged to part with our sleigh 
and obtain a waggon. 
were preparing this little vehicle, | 
went into the house of the person who 


While they 
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undertook to convey us; and, in sneak- |, 
ing about his coming home ‘the same 
night, (it was Saturday,) or making an 
allowance for his staying at Pough- 
keepsie the following day, his wife 
said, “Oh, people don’t think somuch 
about the Sabbath here. In Connec- 
ticut they take any body up that trav- 
els on Sunday; but here we’re in a 
loose township, where people think 
little about religion—I was not brought 
up so.” Now in that part of Connec- 
ticut where I hired the sleigh it was 
considered quite a matter of course 
“to tarry on the Sabbath,” as they 
termed it, and to imclude it in their 
calculation of expenses. 

The owner and driver of the Jersey 
waggon was of German extraction, 
though a “native born,” American, 
and was very conversible. He told 
me that his father and his brother had | 
remained in Upper Canada, where 
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Poughkeepsie, where I met with a 
iver frigid reception from avery sur- 
ly lenlioed. who seemed to suppose 
he was conferring a favor by allowing 
one to cross his threshold. I obtain- 
ed acomfortable little room however, 
and saw my frosty friend only once 
while I staid. I rose early next 
morning, and found, to my satisfac- 
tion, that my window looked over the 
noble Hudson to the high land on the 
opposite side; and, on going out, I 
found myself, as I expected, in sight 
“i some of the finest mountains in 

North America. ‘These are the Cats- 
kill, the fine northern range, in which 
the Alleghany and Blue mountains 
terminate: they are the fost pictur- 
esque range that I haveseen in Amer- 
ica (except, perhaps, one range in Vir- 
ginia, from the valley of the Shenan- 
doah, and I do not know that I ought 
toexcept that. Their rounded sum- 








they found the land excellent, and} 
that they would go there too, but his, 
‘‘woman’s father’? was loth to lose his 
daughter; that he resigned a commis- 
sion he held in the American arm yj) 
during the late war, on finding his 
company ordered to the Canadian 
frontiers, as it seemed unnatural to 
fizht against his neighbors and still 
more against his own/in. We step- 
ped tow vards night to feed our horses 
at a place called Pleasant Valley, 

where there wasa larger circle than 
usual sitting round the fire, and few- 
er persons “standing about the bar, 
which I attributed to our being ina 
German neighborhood. They were 
talking about “a Caucus” which had 
been held or was going to be held, for 
the appointment of some petty officer. 
I will explain this proceeding to you 
when we meet. We have long been 

familiar with it, asa preliminary move- 
ment in the election of president; but 
I was not aware when I left England }) 
that it extended to the election of sub- || 
ordinate officers. It was starlight || 
lor two hours before we reached 
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mits and towering peaks give them a 
strong resemblance to our mountain 
scenery, and form a striking contrast 
to the unbroken continuity and hori- 
zontal outline of the American moun- 





'! tains generally, and especially of the 


Alleghany. They are not higher than 
the fine range of the Lake Mountains 
which we see from Lancaster Castle, 
nor, I think, either more beautiful or 
sublime; but it is diflicult to compare 
objects, where the one is present 
to the eye, theother only to the imag- 
ination. It was a very fine morning, 
and the sun threw a rich red tinge over 
their snowy sides when he rose. To 
the south, the Fiskill Mountains, 
which are also very remarkable ones, 
were distinctly visible, andin the vi- 
_cinity of this fine scenery—by many 
persons considered the finest in North 
America—I had arranged to pass my 
last Sabbath on these western shores. 
\‘l'o how many interesting reflections, 
| prospeetive, ‘and retrospectiv e, that 


‘single consideration wave rise, | must 


leave you to imagine. 
in the Episcopal Church, a little 
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plain building, we had a good sermon 
from the words, “All things are 
yours,” &c., and in the afternoon in 
the Baptists’ Meeting, on a kindred 
subject, from the text, ‘All things 
work together for good to them that 
love God, that are the called accord- 
ing to his purpose.” 

We hada glorious sun-set, and as 
the sun went down I appeared to take 
leave of America; for I anticipate lit- 


tle time either to think or feel dir-| 


ing the ensuing week of preparation. 
New-York, March 7. 


We left Poughkeepsie at 4 o’clock 
the next morning in the stage. This 
is principally a Dutch town, as is ver y 
evident in the structure of the build- 
ines, and the construction of the men 
and women; the former of smaller, 
the latter of ampler, dimensions than 
are common in America. The ride 
to New-York, 89 miles, is one of the 
most striking in this country. In 
the space of 20 miles, throngh and 
over what are called the Highlands, 
or the Fiskil! Mountains, I saw more 
ofnature’s ruins than in my whole 
life before: 


Rocks, mounds, and knolls, confusedly huri’d, |} 
The fragments of an earlier world. 


Many of the smaller defiles resem- 
bled the Trossacks, but were far mild- 
er. I wiil, however, attempt no de- 
scription. I will only say that for 
two ‘days I was revelling in magnifi- 
cent scenery, and adding largely to 
those chambers of imager y from which 
I hope during life to be able to sum- 
mon at pleasure the most sublime and 
beautiful forms of nature. 
I had a very fine view of the pas- 
age which the Hudson had forced 
for itself through the Fiskill moun- 
tains, as the Potomacand Shenando- 
ah through the Blue Mountains in Vir- 
ginia. Wewere within a short lis- 
tance of the Hudson during a great 


, . 
. 7 


banks; and as the day was br: ht, anil 


I sat by the coachisan tii itwas dark, } 
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T saw the country to great advantage. 
I had before sailed through the Hi ch- 
lands by moonlight, on my way to 
Canada. Wereached New-Vork af- 
ter midnight (this morning;) and Tam 
now writing my last letter to Fnetand 
in the house where I slept the nicht 
we landed, sixteen months since. I 
can hardly believe that only sixteen 
months have elapsed since I first land- 


ed. 
“These lands beneath Hesperian skies, 
Where davlight sojourns til! our morrow rise.” 


Every week indeed has glided rapidly 
away: hut the new sources of interest 
which have opened to me on every 
side, and the various scenes through 
which I have passed, have given to 
the intervening period an apparent 
extension far beyond its real limits. 
In little more thana year I have vis- 
‘ited Upper and Lower Canada, and 





| 


‘traversed the United States from 
their northern to their southern ex- 
tremity, comprehending in my route 
the States of Maine, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New-York, Pennsylvania, De!aware, 
Maryland, Virginia, N. and 8. Care- 
lina, Georsia, Alabama, Louisiana, 
| Mississippi, and Tennessee. I have 
| crossed the Alleghany in Tennessee, 
the Blue Ridge in Virginia, and the 
Green Mountains in Vermont. I 
have sailed on those inland seas, and 
‘traversed those boundless forests, 
which are associated with our 
earliest conceptions of this Western 
world. [have seen the St. Lawrence 
precipitate its mighty torrent down 
the Falls of Niagara: reflect from its 
calm expanse the frowning battle- 
ments of Quebec, and then flow ma- 
jestically to the wintry shores of Lab- 
rador; and the Mississippi, rising In 
the same table land as the St. Law- 
‘rence, rolling its turbid waters for 











three thousand miles to the orange 
r } Brow es of oouisiana, and at last fall- 
part of the day; mequeiry iy Ps its i 


ig into the gulf of Mexico, under 
nearly the same latitude as the Nile. 





{f have conversed with the polished 

















circles of the Atlantic cities; the for- 
lorn emigrant in the wilderness; the 
Negro on the plantation; and the In- 
dian in his native forest. In success- 
ive intervals of space I have traced 
society through those various stages 
which in most countries are exhibited 
only in successive periods of time. 
[ have seen the roving hunter acquir- 
ing the habits of the herdsman; the 
pastoral state merging into the agricul- 
tural and it into the manuf. icturing & 
commercial. Iam now on the eye 
of embarking for the old world. Need 
I add that f shall return, if Lams spar- 


ed, with undiminished affection for] 


the friends I left behind; with unsha- 
ken fidelity and attachment to the 
land of my nativity; and, if possible, 
witha deeper sense than ever of the 
glory and privilege of having been 
born “a British,” as the inter preter of 
my Indian hunters would say? In- 
deed, you need never fear that my 
country will have too few attractions 
for me, while she produces so many 
male and female worthies. Who 
would renounce the honor of being 
compatriots of her living ornaments, 
te say nothing of her lone line of il- 
lustrious dead? But even her woods, 
her rivers, and her mountains have 
not lost one charm by comparison. 
Our woods and rivers will appear 
more diminutive, perhaps, than be- 
fore, but not less picturesque; and In- 
gleborough and Lunesdale, Caniston 
Fells, and our Lake scenery, are-sur- 
passed by nothing which I have eéen. 
You must not be “surprised, however, 
if I feel a strong emotion on bidding a 
last adieu to these western shores; “to 
a country where I have passed many 
happy hours; where I have found so 
much to stimulate and gratify curiosi- 
ty; and where I have experienced a 
degr ee of attention which [I never can 
forget. In the interest which L must 
ever feel in the destinies of this favor- 
ed land, in her European, her African } 
and her Aboriginal population. I 
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seem as if I were endowed with a 
new sense. I see in the Americans 
anation who are to shew to genera- 
tions yet unborn, what Brilish energy 
can accomplish when unfettered by 
the artificial arrangements of less en- 
lightened times, and the clumsy ma- 
chinery of the old complicated sys- 
tem of commercial policy; when com- 
bining with the elastic vigor of ren- 
ovated youth the experience of a long 
spirited career of prosperity and glo- 
ry; and when bringing to the bound- 
less regions of a new “world, fair and 





fresh from the hand of its Creator, 
the intellectual treasures for centu 


ries in the old. 


It is in this light that I wish to re- 
gard America; as a scion from the old 
British oak—not as a rival, whose 
orowing greatness is to excite jeal- 
ousy and a prehension, but as the 
vigorous child of an illustrious parent, 
whose future glory may reflect lus- 
tre on the distinguishee¢ family from 
which she sprang, “and who should be 
solicitous to prove herself worthy of 
her high descent. May her future 
career evince both her title & her sen- 
sibility to her hereditary honors! May 
the child forget the supposed severity 
of the parent, and the parent the al- 
leged obstinacy of the child; and 
while as two ‘independent nations, 
they emulate other in glorious deeds, 
may they combine their commanding 
influence to promote the lasting inter- - 
ests of the human race! 

thliaiins 
MISSIONARY SPEECH. 
Progress of Christianity in the South 
of India. 

In visiting India two years ago, it 
was my intention, and I was enabled 
to fulfil it, to pay a passing visit to 
every Missionary Station in Southera 
India. In every Station [ found the 
work of God evident, though not 
great. ‘The promise of what “would 

take place, was more striking then 





| the evidence of what had been ediect- 
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generously g¢ eave him hia dear ly- -bought 
and beloy ed treasure! 
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ed. Yet T had the opportunity of 
tracing many proofs of great im- 
provement among the Natives, and of 
the progress which they had made in 





Christian Knowledge. —A few of 
these I will mention. | 

At Tranquebar, one of the most! 
important Stations connected with 
the Society, I saw a Native, well 
known to the readers of Missionary, 
History, by the name of John Dev as- 
agayam: he came toe see me with) 
several Scholars educated by himself: 
I passed the evening with these inter- 
esting men; and, before we parted, at, 
their. own suggestion, we bowed our 
knees in prayer to Almighty God, 
for a continuance of the blessings’ 
Ww hich He had so liberally vouchsafed | 
to them, and in greatful remembrance 
of all that their kind benefactors in} 
England had done for them. This! 
prayer was offered by a Nativej/s 
Christian Indian, one of the Scholars: 
of this School. 

One Youth, on his leaving this 
School, and becoming a servant in 
the employ of a Christian Gentleman, 
stood alone as an advocate of the 
truth as it is in Jesus; and, though 

ersecuted by his family for his re- | 
ficion, was enabled to preach to them | 
Christ, and was made the instrument | 
of bringing to conversation a relative | 
of his own. Being commissioned by 
him to undertake a journey for the) 
expense of which eight shillings were 
allowed him, he contented himself 
with spending a smajl sum of his own, 
that he might with his ei ight shillings 
purchase a Tamul Bible; in this he 
read day and night, with the {rue zeal 
of a Missionary. While reading to 
himself one day, he was visited by a 

oor man: this man, after listening to 
three Chapters, said he would give 
any thing that he possesed on earth 
to have a Bible: the Youth asked him 
if he could read: he said no, but he 
had a son who could; when the Boy 
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Another Youth from the same 
School, obtained a place under the 
government of Madras, with a salary 
of 3/. 4s. per month; but soon declin- 
ed that situation, that he might take 
another place where he could preach 
the Gospel to his family, though he 
had there but a monthly salary of 
eight shillings; byt he felt the care of 
his kindred to be his first duty. 

In the progress of my journey, I 
visited the long neglected Syrian 
Church, being led thither by the re- 
port of a man whose name has been 
unjustly calumniated—Dr. Bauchan- 
an. I spent several weeks there, and 
was accompanied by one or other of 
the Society’s Missionaries who are 
settled among the Syrians. [ visited 
the whole of the Christian Churches; 
and can truly declare from my own 
observation, that Dr. Buchanan has 

said but half the truth, when he spoke 
so highly of the Syrians of Malabar. 

] was present at the first Sermon 
preached in the Syrian Tongue, by 
Mr. Bailey. Several of the ‘Elders 
of that Church came afterwards, and 
recapitulated the heads of the Ser- 
mon; testifying their joy at the hap- 
piness of the “Natives of Cotym, in 
having the Gospel of Christ preached 
among them. 

I afterwards visited the College, 
which this Society justly considers 
an object of great interest. With 
one of the Young Students I was 
particularly pleased: for a week we 
travelled together ina boat; and I do 
trust, thatindependently of the pow- 
ers of mind which he _ possesses, 
and which are very considerable, he 
isa truly pious Youth. He is esteem- 
ed by all his fellow collegians; and 
will become I trust, w ith God’s 
blessing, a faithful Minjster of that 
ancient Church, and an instrument 
of recovering it from that low estate 
in which it has long lain. 

I would also mention, that it is 
rare to find a more humble Christian, 











or one more devoted to the advance- 












ment of real religion among those 

laced under his charge, than the 
Metropolitan of the Syrian Church. 
He directs his measures by the 
sentinients of the Missionaries of this 
Society. Every Monday, they meet in 
committee: and review, in concert, al! 
the measures that have been adopted, 
and deliberate on such as may seem 
expedient; in all which the Metropol-: 
itan seconds their suggestions, full of 
ardor and zeal: he is as much 
attached to them, I firmly believe, as 
a father to his children. 

In the progress of my journey among 
these interesting people, | travelled, 
as is here customary, by water, and 
was rowed by Syrian rowers up the 
shallows of the rivers. On one occa- 
sion, Mr. Fenn began to speak to the 
rowers of the gospel of Christ—not with | 
the authority of a teacher, but with the 
kindness of a friend and equal; our 
progress was soon arrested; the row- 
ers ceased to row—listening, with 
fixed attention, to the eloquence of a 





Missionary of the Gospel of Christ. 
Did I not fear to occupy too much | 
of your time, I could relate many | 
similar instances of the good that: 
your Society is doing, by. its exer-| 
tions in that quarter of the globe. 
will only observe, that there is noth- | 
ing, humanly speaking, 
success, can be more attr buted, than to 


the conduct of your Missionaries. 
themselves. It 1s erg to 
conceive of three brethren .more 


united than they are in their work. 
They regularly assemble together for 
7 and, when they depart week- 
to their separate labors, they 
receive the § Sacrament together, that 
they may, by the means appointed by 
God Himself, draw down His bless- 
ing upon their labors. 
“Major Mackworth—at the Church 
Mission Anniversary. 
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Fenelon. 
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FENELON. 


Fenelon is a name which cannot be 
spoken without emotion. In him a 
a genius ardent as the seraph was 
joined to a temper mild and patient 
like that of Jesus. Certainly there 
have been few geniuses, on which the 
dove of heaven has descended and 
found a mansion so heavenly in a ten- 
ement of clay. But the age and the 
country in which he lived, teeming 
with wild and discordant productions 
in its moral as well as poetical re- 
gions gave birth to a sect of christians 
resembling the ascetics of a former 
century, professing attainments i in de- 
votion too extravagant to be credited 
in a world like this. Let it suffice to 
repeat here the 4th article of their 
“That resignation of soul, 
which relies on God’s infinite mere 
for eternal happiness in the next life 
and so much Hi the good of this as is 
consistent with her sanctification, was 
beneath the virtue of a Quietest. His 
resignation soared to a sublime indif- 
ference to temporal and eternal 
things. He could look on both with- 
out desire or alarm. Indulging the 
supposition that such a sacrifice would 
be acceptable to God, he offered him- 
self to reprobation i in this life and to 
eternal punishment in the next.” 
his indifference to salvation from a 
supposed conformity to the will of 
God, was the highest effort of a Quie- 
tis’t virtue and completed his title to 
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Success in education depends more | 
on prevention, than cure. 





that appellation. A theory se linpos- 
ing to the soul of the good ian, de- 


1 ‘sirous of making the oreatest sacri- 


tices for obligations so precious and 
eternal as those which bind it to the 
Saviour, was nearly allied to the ex- 
cessive sensibility of Fenelon. Let 
the occasion which this civcumatanee 
afforded bis intimate friend Bossue 

to vilify his character, be hushed in 
silence; because slander so anvatu- 
ral though it could not tarnisa his vir- 
tue, may yet obscure it like spots in 
the sun at such a distance as. to pre- 
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vent the discernment of their causes. 
Thus it might darken the flasne of 
piety, whose effulzence was lighted 
at the altar of Ged. He was degvad- 

ed aud aspersed by the.power ful, the 
eloquent, the too imperious Bossuct. 
He was left almost without an earthly 
consolation. But surely not without 
the one which arises from the perusal 
and the interpretation of that volume 
which speaks peace to the agitated 
spirit,and “cures the wound which 
nature feels.”’ 


But the facility which this great 
man possessed of fixing his mind on 
the truths of revelation, and reposing 
his heart on the promises of heaven, 
was noi the most adiuirable feature of 
his character. He might have done 
this, and deprived mankind of an or- 
nament to society, by shutting him. 
seif up from the world. For what 
other man could see his brightest 
prospects clouded in a moment; the 
purest sentiments of his creed wrest- 
ed by the hand of malice and trodden 
with the foot of calumny; the secret 
disclosures of unsuspecting friendship, 
that were elicited by professions of 
attachment and fidelity, perverted to 


Natural things, or the Infidel Reclaimed. 








schemes of treachery and artifice? | 
Who could pass such scenes of dis- | 
appointment and not be weary of the 
world? It is like the gentle vapour of 
noon, that shields the traveller in the, 
deserts of Arabia, only as a precurser 

of the rage of the elements. the moni-| 
tor of a doom more fearful than that || « 
which accompanies the knife of the | 
assassin. If we associate in our minds 
these trials which assailed Fenelon | 
from the most unexpected quarter 
with the mildness and del: iZacy ol | 
which he received an uncommon | 
sare from the hand of nature, we 
should expect him to sink under their) 
pressure. But he surmounted them | 
ail. He dismissed from his bosom | 
that pro ensity of our nature which! 
loves to ety in hopeless welanch ly 
over the loss of departed joys, and 








preferred the interests of his fellow 
men to his own. Shall we thence 
conclude his feelings were blunted 
by the weight of adversity? That 
would rob his character of a trait 
which gives it its highest lustre. O, 
no. We will not do that injustice to 
aman who enjoyed not the privilege 
of disburthening his mind of the suffer- 
ings it bore, and of dividing their 
poignancy with a friend cast in the 
same mould withhim. Weonly wish 
sucha one had existed, that he had 
hasted from his home however dis- 
tant, to lend the sympathies of his 
heart to his afllicted brother; to add 
incentives to the benevolent efforts 
of hfs spirit here; to watch its flight 
toa hig of er mansion, and to assist in 
placing the wreath of immortality on 
the memory of merit so unobtrusive 
but so exalted. F. 
— + eo 


Natural things, or the Infidel reclaimed. 


Sitting lately in a public room at 
Brighton, where an infidel was har- 
ranguing the company upon the abd- 
surdities of the Christian religion. [ 
could not but be pleased to see how 
easily his ‘ reasoning pride” was put 
toshame. He quoted these passages. 
‘* T and the Father are one.””—* lin 
thee and thouin me;” and that there 
aré Three Persons in one God. Find- 
ing his auditors net disposed to ap- 
} plaud his blasphemy, he turned to one 
gentleman and said, with an oath, 
«* Do you believe such nonsenser”’ 
The gentleman replied, “ Tell me 
how that candle burnsr”’ * Whiy,’ an- 
swered he, ‘the tallow, the cotton, 
and tie atmospheric air produce the 
light.’ «Then they make one light do 
they noti? * Yes.’ ‘ Will you tell me 
how they are one in the other, and 
yet but one light?? ‘ No, 1 cannot!’ 
‘ But you believe itr? He replied, ‘ile 
ceuld not say that he did not;’ and 
the company instantly made the ap- 
piication by smiling at his folly, upon 
which the conversation was changed. 














‘This mav remind the young and inex- 
yerienced, that if they will believe 
only what they can explain, they may 
as well part with their senses, being 
surrounded by the wonderful works 


The Retrospect. 
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through many dangers and difficul- 
ties, and was laid on a bed of sickness 
in a foreign hospital, when without 
God and without Christ, and without 
hope in the world. I trust i know a 





of God, whose ways are past finding 
out: but who, blessed be his name, 
has revealed his salvation to many 
who can as firmly believe in his good- 
ness and mercy as in their own exis- 
tence. 
—_—<p-————- 
THE RETROSPECT. 
From the N. Y. Relig ous Chronicle. 


With a twofold design, we offer to 
our readers, this week, an extract 
from the ‘“ Retrospect”—to furnish 
them a narrative which will be found 
highly interesting, and we hope use- 
ful, and at the same time to bring in- 
to notice, and promote the sale of the 
work. ‘The Retrospect was repub- 
lished in this country by a gentleman 
who has spent much time in South A- 
merica, for the purpose of promoting 
relizious instruction in that country, 
by setting apart the profits of the| 
work, to be applied, under the direc- 
tion of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions, to 
the establishment and maintainance) 
of a mission there. Thus not only 
the character of the volume, but the 


little what itis now to have a hope be- 
yond the grave; and have for some 
lyears past. When it pleased God to 
| shew me my need ofa Redeemer, [ 


{was a commissioned officer, and in 


looking round among the crew of 640 
‘nen, I saw no form of religion, no at- 
tention to the Sabbath, no kind of di- 
| Vine worship—nor had there been for 
six years. I had much conversation 
on the subject with my Captain (now 
an admiral, and proposed writing for 
some Bibles and Tracts; these were 
granted, and the men began to read 
them.” 

From this and from facts stated in 
the volume, the friends of seamen may 
collect incitements to increased ex- 
ertion and zeal for the spiritual good 
of mariners, and encouragement to 
cheer them in the noble occupation in 
which they are engaged. 

None, we venture to say, can read 
this charming little book, who, by re- 
viewing his own life will not be con- 
strained to acknowledge that the 
Lord has been with him im six trou- 





| bles—vea in seven: and we would 





objects supported by its sale, claim | 
for it the attention of purchasers. | 
The Retrospect engages our feelings | 
not solely by its affecting incidents 
described in an attractive style}-but 
superadds the charm of iervent piety 
that glows in every page;—recom- 
mended more strongly to our hearis- 
by the source whence it flows. What 
this is may be best explained in the 
words of the author, copied from an 
address delivered by him at a mee- 
ting of the British and Foreign Sea- 
men’s Friend Society. 

“1 went to sea, a poor thoughtless, 
careless youth, ignorant of my privi- 
leges at home, of my mercies at sea, 





and of God my Maker; IT went 


| fain hope that sucha review night not 
be unattended with pious gratitude 
and moral unprovement. 


“Bless the lord, O my soul, and forget not 


ail his beneiits.”’ 

Turre are few, perhaps none, of 
the followers of Christ, who may not 
fiad numerozts occasions of lifting up 
‘their eyes and hearts to heaven, and 
Saying, from time to time, ‘ Hitherto 
the Lord hath helped.’ Indeed we 
may confidently_ask, Who is there a- 
mong the sons and daughters of A- 
dam, that hath travelled the journey 
of life for twenty or thirty years, but 
may look back and remember numer- 
ous Instances of divine yooiness, Man- 
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ifesting itself in a way of providence 
and grace? And are ‘ our days, as it 
were, but a span long?’ Surely, then. 

it is our duty and privilege to improve 

them, and call in every auxiliary cir- 
cumstance to help us to apply them 
to spiritual wisdom. To this end I 
would recommend my fellow Chris- 
tians to make a point of recording in 
their minds such principal events as 
have marked, and still may mark, 
their course, while travellers and so- 
journers on earth; that so they may 
be able to say, It was on this day the 
Lord delivered me from such a dan- 
ger, from sucha snare, from such a 
threatening stor m—this was the day 
when the Almighty proved better to) 
me than all my fears—that was the | 








The Retrospect. 


and among our more intimate Chris- 
tian friends, to the edification of all 
present. 

The return of the second of Febru- 
ary has led me to these observations, 
because it was on this day the tender 
mercies of God were greatly extended 
toward me. It is now sixteen years 
/past, when posting down the broard 
‘road of destruction, loud in blasphe- 
my, and ever ready to burlesque and 
condemn the Holy Scriptures, that 
my life was spared, while several of 
my companions in sin perished! Ig- 
norant of the world, and impatient of 
control, | had previously brokeu a- 
way from the constraint of social au- 
thority, and embarked on the great 
| deep, 1 in pursuit of honors and fancied 











day whereon he stretched forth his|| happiness, where, like others, I had 


hand and saved me, and set my feet! 
upon a rock, and or dained my goings, 
and put anew song in my mouth. | 
Thus every month may be registered, 
and a sort of calender made out, to! 
which the soul may occasionally refer, 
and find sweet matter of thanksgiving | 
and praise. Some men’s lives, it is 
true, are chequered with more extra- | 
ordinary events and changes than | 
those of others; yet the most tran- 
quil course of the most retired Chris- 
tian will not be without its interesting 
events, and its memorabie days; in- 
teresting and memorable at least to 
themselves, although the circumstan- 
ces which made them so may not fur | 
nish any new or striking matter for 
the consideration of others. But 
when the reverse has been the case; 
when the reverse has appeared for us 
in any peculiar way of providence or 
grace, then it becomes a positive duty 
not only torecord his dealings on the | 
tablet of our memor y, and be thankful, 
but on all proper occasions to imitate 
the sweet singers of Isreal, who ex- 
claimed, ‘Come hither all ye that fear 
the Lord, and I will tell you what he 
hath done for mysoul-? This I think 











may often be done in our own [a:nilies, 


to contend with the storms and dan- 
vers of an clement, emblematical of 
the sinner’s mind and inward state, 
never at rest. How great the contrast 
between this and the day alluded to? 
Few seasons ever witnessed a more 
serene and delightful day than this 
has been; few ever beheld one more 
tempestuous and severe than that in 
which our ship was stranded amidst 
shoals of ice on a foreign coast. 
Methinks I now see the wreck ly- 
ing on its side, and hear the howlings 
of the northern blast roar through the 
confused and mangled tackling; me- 
thinks I now see the crew leaving 
this untenable abode, and betaking 
themselves to the rugged field of ice 
and snow with which we were sur- 
rounded! Memory again presents in 
full view all the dismal severities of 
that afternoon, when fifteen of my 
companions perished from the effects 
of cold in the space of three hours. It 
brings before me the gracious and vis- 
ible interposition of Providence in 
preserving not only myself, but all 
the first party who quitted the wreck, 
from what would otherwise have been 
inevitable destruction.* As it was, ! 





*I shall observe, by way of note, that trom 









































seem again to look over the dreary} 
waste, ‘and behold the scattered tra 


vellers, some in little groups, others 
alone; some growing faint, others 


stumbling and falling on their slippe- 
ry and deceitful road; some benumb- 
ed and expr essing their misery; others 


endeavoring to cheer up their spirits; 
some taking their seats on massy pie- 
ces of ice, and others in vain endea- 
voring to urge them to the prosecu- 
tion of their journey. Methinks I 
now see the gloom of that evening 

and the departure of its early twilight 
which had just lighted my wearied feet 
to the secure and friendly habitations 
of man; and I seem again to feel the 
toil and labor with which I mounted 
the sea-guard bank that had been 
thrown up around the walls and little 
domain of this timely and mercifu! 
refuge. Nor is this all which the 


the wreck we had a view ofa building, at a 
considerable distance on shore, and for this 
object we direct: d our course when we quit. 
ted the vessel. But we had not gone far, ere 
a snow storm came on, and obseured oui 
view; and as the wind and drift came from 
the very point on which we had to proceed, 
its severity was felt to the utmost, and caus 
ed us imperceptibly to edge off to the right 
hand, and travel in a direction which, if con 
tinued, would have carried us off the shoal 
and field of ice into the sea; or, at best, by 
the time we discovered vur situation, it would 
have taken us 80 far, from any place of shel 
ter, as to fave left us to perish on the ice 
and snow durivg the night. The dreadful 
calamity was however prevented, by one ot 
our party having a pocket compass about him. 
He had taken the beatings of the above men- 
tioned object previous to leaving the wreck, 
and after some time travelling, was indyeed 
to examine the coucse we were actually pur- 
suing. ‘To our surprise it was discovered how 
widely we were and had been deviating from 
the right line. ‘This, however, enabied aff 
but one of the party to correct their 
mareh, thongh at the expense of many addi- 
tional and laborious steps. ‘The one who 
formed an exception was an exceeding strong 
man; who had outstripped us all, and was too 
far in advance to notice Our signals of recal, 
when we altered our course, and as the snow 
soon hid him trom our view altogether, we 

Lad no doubt but he travelled on until he 
cither fell into the sea, or found himself total 
ly bewildered and out of reach of shelter, and 





perished on the ice long before the light of 
another day. 


The Retrospect. 





drowsiness, which latter seems rather 
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same record brines before me: it calls 
on me to blush with shame and con- 
fusion of face at the recollection of my 
then worse than brutal inseusibility 
and hardness of heart. For I know 
that not only then, but long after- 
wards, I lived as without G tod, having 
no saving scriptural knowledge, no 
vaspel hope. I was truly an alien 
from the commonwealth of Israel and 
a stranger to the covenant of promise. 
O Lord! what shall [ render unto thee 
for thy unnumbered mercies? flow 
shall I, how can I, sufficiently adore 
the forbearance and tender compas- 
sion which spared and supported me 
through all the struggles and dangers 
connected with this. my first ship- 
wreck? Had I this day sixteen years 
ago been numbered among those who 
fell, O where would my immortal soul 


‘have now been? Where, but in hell! 


suffering the righteous judgments of 
abused mercy and insulted majesty? 
—beholding the felicity of the redeem- 
ed and the glory of the Redeemer; 
but myself afar off! May I never al- 
low the return of this season to pass 
by without gratefully acknowledging 
thy mercy, and endeavoring to raise 
my mind to high and holy contempla- 
tions on Thee, thou Triune Jehovah, 

as the author of all mercies, and giver 
of every good and perfect gift! Should 
to-morrow’s sun rise amidst clouds 
and storms, and drifting hail and 
snow, let it give me a realizing sense 
of the dangers I have passed, and 
while I am experiencing the comforts 
of a house, a home, anda fireside, may 
[ not forget the sufferings, the agoniz- 

ing pains of those who, as at this sea- 
son, fell torise no more.t But espe- 


{ With respect to those who fall victims to 
the severity of the cold, there ean be no doubt 
but many of them go oft without expericneing 
any Other sensible pain or iucOnveniency than 
that of great fatigue and an uneconquerable 
to ree 
lieve them from their perceptions of cold than 
otherwise, and to dismiss the spirit, apparente 
ly without a struggle. But in others 11 ts far 
different, as appeared in the case of move 
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cially when yonder leafless trees,|}asylum lay upon me, and in_ the 
groaning beneath the winter’s blast, evening and night I answered the 
send forth the hollow roar, and mimic most necessary ‘letters, until L sink 
the voice of storms at sea—when the] down through fatigue. Yes, my dear 
frame of my cottage oecasionally|| friend, I cannot tell you how difficult 
trembles under the pressure of sud-!|it was to sustain myself under these 
den squalls'and gusts of wind, and || troubles: besides which, [ had many 
the electric cloud serids forth its vivid || afflictions and persecutions frown 
deadly fire, O then may Tin a more || Christiens. In this situation I was 
especial manner bear in my mind, in|| reluctant to write you. 1 could not 
my heart, and in my prayers, those |! give you joyful intelligence, and I 
multitudes who still traverse theocean ‘waited in hopes for better times. 
and all the perils of the deep. And, These are now appearing as a reward 
O! most gracious God! may all thy) and triumph of faith, as you will see 
children, under all the variety of cir- i from the account of our establshment, 
cumstances and situations in which |;annexed to my letter, for the infor- 
they are placed, call to mind thy for- | ‘mation of your Society. 

mer mercies, and laud and magnify | The Jewish youth under my care 
thy holy name, until removed from {give good promise of improvement. 
this lower, this troubled and sinful | Among them are three Jewish girls; 
world, they unite with that innumer-'!}a young man has just arrived, and 
able host around thy throne, i in as- || many others are on their way hither. 
cribing “blessing, and glory, and wis- ie Mr. Simon,* from Arolsen, a licensed 
dom, and thanksgiving, and honor, || preacher. who is living with me, 1s 
and power, and might unto God and | also a Jew, but was baptized when 
the Lamb for ever and ever!” | young. He is a humble devoted 
} disciple of Jesus, and a faithful 


than one of my departed fellow travellers, |; walt 
who aC crow SY fits or first sleep was followed | ,Ww itness an¢ tea 1c her 0 t e trut l. 








by stron gand as gonizing convulsions, in which y our letters and communications 
they beat themselves against the ice, so asi y atin S 
sreatly to dishgure their persons: One poor t have duly received, and | fervently 
man vbsolutely severed the strong hone of his | thank the Lord that he h: is heard my 
thumb in two between his own teeth. | pr avers, been with you, and giv en you 
we wisdom oli whe were In 
The Retrospect is for sale, in behalf of the, visdom ‘and grace hen you were 


American Board of Commissioners tor For- | | need of them. May he be still with 
eign Missions, at the Depository of the N. Y. | | you and bless you, ‘according to the 


Bible Society, 59 Fulton street. riches of his goodness. ‘To excite an 
—o interest for the cause of the Jews in 

From Ierael's Advocate. ‘Germany, I published your commu- 
Dussevrmar, Aprit 11,1823. | nications by extracts. I have also 
Dearly Beloved Friend, issued addresses to all benevolent 





I cannot tell you how many difficult- |,associations in Germany, soliciting 
ies the work at Dusselthal had to en- || their co-operation in our work at 
counter before it became, in some)) Dusselthal. We have already about 
des gree, according tomy wishes. I took | eighty christian children, of both 
possession of Dusselthal in the month {sexes, among W hom the grace of God 
of April last, without having a single |/1s richly displayed, and who live 
individual in whom I could confide; | happy and contented in our asylum. 
but I strug gled through in the sure}; Reckoning the Jews of the institution, 
and joyful confidence that the Lord ‘our number is about one handred and 
would not forsake me. In the day ||twenty, to whom the hand of the 
time all the external concerns of the ! word gives out of free grace, daily 














Religion in Michigan Tervitory—Meeting of Synod. 


bread, and to whom, Oh admire his 
mercy! to whom unto this time no 
good thing has been wanting, ‘True, 
I live here entirely separated from 
my parents and family, but amidst 
such immensely great labors that I 
have no time, either to mourn my 
separation or to feel my desolated 
situation. 

If the establishment of a Jewish 
settlement in America goes on as 
favorably as its commencement 
promises, I shall continne my endea- 
vours to prepare settlers for that 
station; I shall omit the erection o! 
houses for individual Jewish colonists 


around this place, and confine myself 


to teaching them agriculture and the 
mechanical arts. [ daily expect 
brother Maric from Frankfort, to 


preside over an institution established 


not long since at Stockamp, a little) 


estate of mine in this vicinitv; the 


Of the Jewish converts as have tal- 
ents, to become teachers of schoo! 
and missionaries. Mr. Simor,.* who 


came here with his lady, in May fast, || 


Stockamp since that time. He 
now gone to see his old father, the 
2abbi, in Sloppa, near Posen in Po- 
land, and to preach the gospel to him; 
and intends to embark for America| 


next year, together with twelve young! 
Jews. All inv friends desire to be | 
aflectionately remembered to ‘you. 
They have not forgotten vou in thet 
prayers before the throne of grace. 
Let this encourage you in your labors. 
for the good of your brethren accord- 
ine tothe flesh. Yes, mv dear friend, 
let us continue to labor while it is 
day, looking to heaven for a divine 
blessine upon our small endeavors 
to mel the condition of the 
ancient covenant people. 


lorate 


cl 


dear friend and bre- 


Warawrall a 
SATeWwe Lig ny 


* Two persons of this name, it will be ob- 
served, are mentioned inthe letter, one from | 
Avoisen, and the other from Poiand. 


you 


! ing their nambers. 


from Rotterdam, has been living at) 


is | 
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ther. Jesus be with you, and bless 
richly. Remember me most 
cordially to brother Frey and give my 
best respects to all the members of 
the Board. In the arms of love I 
embrace you as my brother in the 
Lord. 

Albert Count Von Der Recke uad 


| Volmarstein. 
TX, RTECS TE, 


CARLISLE, OCTOBER 24. 














Religion in Michigan Territory 
A letter published in the Methodist Maga- 
| zine, informs, thata number of Soldiers ha- 


| tings twice « week in the hospital, at Detroit, 


— 








ving formed themselves intoa class, hold mee- 


| and that their meetings have been eminently 
‘' blessed by the head of the church, in inereas- 
Eneonraced by a Lieut, 
|| Seeker, ‘a pious Presbyterian, whose liberal 
lisoul is willing to encourage virtue and reli- 


‘ 
« 


| zion among all sorts of pevple,” the litile 


. . . . } tock proceeds undaunted in their labor 
obiect of which is to educate such | 7°°% Proceeds undaunte aap, labor. .9% 
| daa 
thane 
9 |} 


ip 


There are about 500 souls in the camp 
Niany among them are en- 
uiring the way to Zion. A Preacher of the 


1 settlement. 


‘Gospel and a teacher of a schoo! are wanted 
'toinstruct this hangry communitv. As the 
| inhabitants tiv’ in a condensed body, the 
‘preacher might act as teacher of the school 
| without interrupting him in his minister? 


ifunections, There are upwards of “twentr 


‘| children in the fort, large enough for sehoot, 
i} and nearly as many more in the settlement.” 


The “prospects of the city and territory are 
enconraging; the country ts fast populating 


and the work of God prospering;” yet there 





are many destitute of the means of grace, whe 
' . . . . 
imust remain so ‘‘unless assisted by the Mis- 


. . . > | . 
H sionary Society,” the settlers having at pres- 


i . . 
‘}ent tolabor ander many treonveniences atterns 


| tending those who sit down in a new couutry, 


ire unable to contribute a sufficiency ef find 


to support the gospel among them. 





*y? 


| Tur Synop of Philadelpiia wil! 
meet, according to adjornment, } 
the Presbyterian Church, George- 
town, D. ©. the last Wednesday of 
this month, at Bl o’clock, A M. 

SreeHen Boren, S. C. 
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DAY OF THANKSGIVING, HUMILIATION 
AND PRAYER. 


Whereas the dispensations of Divine 
Providence toward our country, and 
especially toward the church under 
the care of the General Assembly, 
have been, during the last year, of a 
mixed character, calling at once, for 
lively gratitude and for deep humilia- 
tion: the assembly would respectfully 
cal! the churches of their communion 
to public and solemn exercises of a 
corresponding character. 

They would, therefore, earnestly 
and affection:tely recommend to all 
the churches under their care, to set 
apart the first Thursday of November 
next, asa dey of thanksgiving, humit- 
iaiion and prayer—to abstain from all | 
worldly labors and recreations—to | 
assemble in their respective places of | 
worship——to offer their united and! 
fervent thanksgiving to the God of all. 
grace, for his many mercies to our} 
country, and to our beloved Zion, in: 
the course of the year; and to pray, 

that the Holy Spirit may be poured 
out upon our churches, and upon all 
the churches of Christ in our land, 
and throughout the world; that religi-_ 
on may beevery where revived; that 
the progress of error may be arrested; 
that every thing unfriendly to the 
reign of righteousness may be des-| 
troyed; that Christians of all denom-. 
inations may be more united in 
affection and effort; Missionary Cause 
and the cause of Bible Societies may 
be extended and made to triumph in) 
every part of the world; that wars| 
may cease to the ends of the earth:| 


| 


and that the glory of the latter day 


may be hastened. 
LOLOL OD 
For the Miscellany. 
? EDUCATION.—NO. 7. 
On the principle of connecting Science 
with useful labor. 


Mr. Fellenberg’s Establishment of a school 
of Industry, at Hofwyl, Switzerland——contin- 


Bay of Thanksgiving—Education. 


equally sound and benevolent. 





We will venture to assert, that the 
basis of this plan is perfectly practic- 
able, and that his success clearly 
demonstrates the possibility of car- 
rying this principle into effect in any 
required degree. ‘The most inierest- 
ing branch of this estabtishment is 
that, which provides for the education 
of the poor. The children upon whom 
his trials have been made were taken 
‘rom the worst classes of society, all 
accounts agree, that they have been 
thoroughly reformed, and brought to 
an eminent degree of improvement in 
every respect, while their Jabor has 
‘been made a source of profit. Mr. F. 
shaving long remarked the profligacy 
‘of the lowest order in the Swiss towns, 
and the habits of ignorance and vice, 
in which their children were brought 
up, formed the design of attempting 
their reformation upon principles, 

His 
‘leading doctrine was, that to make 
‘their poor peuple better, it was neces- 
‘sary to make them more comfortable: 
‘and that this end would be best at- 
‘tained by forming in their earliest 
| years habits of industry, which might 
| contribute at the same time to their 
|Support, and joining with this a great- 
er degree of intellectual cultivation 
than has ever been extended to the 
laboring classes of the community, or 
imagined tobe compatible with their 
humble pursuits. ‘The reformation in 
almost ail took place from one to two 
years, according as they were taken 
atan earlier or more advanced age. 
The appearance of the children alone, 
their countenances and manners, iin- 
presses you with a conviction of their 
good dispositions. ‘The first princi- 
pie of the systemis to show the chil- 
dren gentleness and kindness, so a8 
to win their affections, and always to 
treat them as rativial creatures, culti- 
vating their reason and appealing to 
it. Itis equally essential to impress 
upon their minds the necessity of in- 
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dustrious and virtuous conduct to 


















































their happiness. The elder boys, who 
have already profited by the care of 
the master, aid him in extending the 
system to the new comers. 


The great principle of this part of 
the institution is, that every thing 
must be kept subordinate to the main 
business of the boys support by the la- 
bor of their hands, that whatever else 
can be learnt by them, is so much 
clear gain. Their labor is made plea- 
sant by the agreeable course of in- 
struction with which it is combined. 
The testimony berne to Mr. F’s suc- 
cess in this truly enlightened and ben- 
evolent attempt, by the state of his 
accounts, is, if possible, more decis- 
ive, and may perhaps convince many 
whom no other evidence will influ- 
ence. He shows his books freely to} 
all visitors; to whom, indeed, every| 
part of the establishment is openat all 
times. 

Mr. Fellenberg is deeply imbued | 
with a sense of Religion: and it enters | 
into all his schemes for the improve- | 
ment of Society. His first c ) 





are in, 
rescuing these children from wretch- | 
edness, is, to inspire them with feel-! 
ings of devotion, which be himself, 
warmly entertains—the conversation, | 
as wellas the habits, partake largely | 
of religious influence. | 


The evidences of design observable | 
in the operations of nature, (which | 
are works of God) and the benevolent | 
tendency of those operations, form 
constant topics of discourse in their! 
studies, and during the labor of the 
day. When the harvest once requir- 
ed the laborers to work after night} 
fall, and the full moon rose in extra- | 
ordinary beauty over the magnificent | 
mountains that furrowed the plain of | 
Hotwyl, suddenly, as if with one ac: | 
cord, the children began to chant a/ 
hymn, which they had learnt, amon 


many others, but in 

eo Being is adored, as having 
ighted up the great lamp of the night, 
and projected it in the firmament. 
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One further number will conclude 
the summary of Mr. Fellenberg’s suc- 
cessful experiment of uniting science 
with useful labor. The readers of 
these pieces on education will please 
to notice that in No. 6. Miscellany of 
Oct. 17, an error has been made by 
the compositor, the number ef the 
poor children is mentioned to be 300, 
whereas in the piece sent for publi- 
cation it was stated to be from 50 to 
40. There has been a misspelling of 
Hofwyl beginning with W instead of 
H in one instance. G. 
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For the Miscellany. 

Messrs. Editors —-The following senti- 
ments are extracted partly from the lyrie 
Bard of Venusa. The Roman poet has 
slumbered for centuries, but the maxims of 
his wisdom have yet outlived their application. 
I have attempted an amplification of the ori- 
ginal coneiseness of beauty, in despair of a 
more literal rendering of its meaning. 


HORACE, ODE 10, BOOK II. 





Would you traverse Life’s troublous sea 
| Secure from harm ,from danger free? 
| Refuse precipitate to brave, 
| Che turmoil of the public wave, 
| Nor tempt too far the faithless deep 
_K’en when the winds of passion sleep. 
| Nor yet to shun the boist’rous surge 
| Along the shores too cautious urge— 
Of the smooth mantling edge beware 
For dangers lurk all silent there, 
| And rocks and quicksands buried dark 
| Wait but to har! thy tim’rous barque, 
| A'l shatter’d on the sweeping main, 
| Never to swell its sail again! 
Pursue the middle course; be wise, 
Here wisdom’s secret virtue lies. 
| Seek not the towering height sublime 
Qf mortal pride—the pomp of time; 
Yet scorn to shrink in sordid fear 
| And drag the reptile’s low career. 
So shalt thou shun the cares that roll 
fuaction on the grovelling soul, 
And never know the paius Uhat wait 
incessant round the envied Great. 
Mor Happiness, infrequent guest—— 
A passing stranger smile at best— 
: y aits not to bless the domes of kines, 
| But rushing tar on golden wings ; 
from pageant show and pomp aloof 
Deigus oft to seek some humbler roof, 
Remote from fears that haunt the high, 
| And yet unkuown to penury; ‘ 
Vo chase the haggard phantom eare 
ind rest her weary wand’ring there. 
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Ah me! the chase of glory” s dream 
Is madness——rondness in th? extreme! 
Could we but gaze the care-worn mind 
The glittering pall of pride behind-- 
Could we but look the fretting heart 
The specious pomp of state apart— 
Could we but burst the dark recess 
Avd wateh the spirit’s loneliness, 

We should hut pity——not adore 

The fools of wealth, the slaves of power. 
A monarch’s path is hedg’d with grief, 
A monarch’s glory——but a leaf 

Hieh borne on Autumn’s sweeping blast 
To mingle with the dust at last. 

The shrine where dark ambition bows— 
‘The wreath that wraps the warrior’s brows— 
The palaces which pringes tread- 

The crown that folds the royal head, 

But glimmer like the meteor star 

On Night’s ensabled bosom far, 

Tolure the wand’rer from his path 

And light the wild-moor elfin’s wrath! 


The rushing blast of winds will lop 
The towering pine on Ida’s top, 
When all the valley smiles in peace 
Or whispers but the harmless breeze. 
And [have seen the oak of age 
Lie prostrate to the whirlwind’s rage, 
While many a bough of gentler form, 
Unseathed in the rolling storm, 
Unrear’d its humbler growth on high 
When all the wrath of winds was by. 


The flames of heav’n are doomed to 
On many a princely turret’s height, 
Wrapping the gilded dome and spire, 
In robes of cloud engender’d fire 
When scarcely seen, but safe the while 
The cottage rears its humbler pile, 
Smiles from the bosom of alarm 
Endures no shock, and-fears no harm. 


So Ruin waits with darkling frown 
To hurt the heights of grandenr down, 
To sweep the slippery basement wide, 
And scatter far the dreams of pride. 


What then are glory, wealth and fame? 
Tdols that kindle Follw’s flame. 
The boast of slaves, the murd’rer’s shame! 
The glittering gewgaws childr en prize 
Ané gems that dazzle mad men’s eyes! 


The pomp of courts, the pride of power 
Cannot ensure one single hour 
Of tranquil joy, unless the heart 
Perform the while its higher part, 
Then always blest, it matters not 
Or with a palace or a cot 
How low thy name, how poor thy lot. 





Marriages— Death. 


To every fortune then resign 
Nor tet thy murmuring thoughts repine, 
Or when affliction’s spring like flowers 
Of hitterness beneath thy bowers, 
Or fell misfortunes hover high 
On sorrow’s ebon canopy 
Toshroud the beam of joy entire 
And shadow e’en Hope’s lucid fire. 
The mind matur’d in wisdom’s schoo! 
Is not uplifted with the fool 
When wayward fortune smiles to bless 
Distrustful still of happiness, 
And in the darkest hour of curse 





light | 


| Anticipates a bright reverse. 


i} What tho’ the path of life is blaeck— 
Let Hope still cheer the gloom clad track; 
Thou Kkngwest not, a day may bring 
Respite from all thy suffering. 
1.0! Winter rolls careering slow 
On whistling winds and clouds of snow 
He strips the landscape ¢ ofits pride 
And chains the current’s lazy tide. 
Yet will that bleak dismantled scene 
Soon wave with flowers and smile with green, 
The streamlet burst its chrystal chain, 
And murmur on the breeze again. 

Vhe Word omnipotent to chime 
The season's change, the march of time, 
May surely bid thy winter cease 
And hush its rolling biast to peace. 


JuLtus. 
Neur Shippensburch, 
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MARRIED 


t Philadelphia, on the 8th inst. by the 
tev. Dr. Mason, Mr. Abraham Mason mer- 
chant, of New York, to Miss Elizabeth P. 
eldest d aughter of Silas E. Weir, E sq. of Phil- 

ladel: nha. 


| On Thursday 





ce 


evening the 14th 
‘inst. by the Mr. Jacol 
'Shrom, of this borough, to Miss 
| Susan Bear, of the borough of Hano- 
ver, York County. 


Diep at his residence in Mifflin 
Fownship on the 13th inst. Mr. 
Matthew Lhompson, in the 67th year 
{ 
of his age. 

———— 
| #7" On the 25th of July, original sub- 
seribers, Who had paid their advance sub- 
scriptions, were indebted another dollar; and 


those who had not paid any thing, wee iu 
‘arrears two dollars. 
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